Keats's Fame

But lie was not made to be a slave to these :
in the Odes and Hyperion, the richness and

vividness and sweetness remained, but the
tropical luxuriance had been pruned, and the

native strength of his character and intellect,
the clarity of his imagination, the absolute
accuracy of phraseology of which he was
capable, appear with a splendour that makes
these poems incomparable with everything
else in our literature but the greatest passages
of Shakespeare and Milton. ' " I think," he
said, u poetry should surprise by a fine excess,,
and not by singularity ; it should strike the
reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts,
and appear almost a remembrance."

I have not quoted Keats ; I have barely
referred to a few of his poems ; I have made
no attempt to discover the secret of his great-
ness or expose the beauties of his art. In a
space like this, one is forced to fasten on
one or two details only when dealing with
so great a writer as Keats and so solid
a biography as Sir Sidney Colvin's. The
structure and peculiar merits of Sir Sidney's
volume one must also ignore. But all the
material one could ask for is here; the poet's
art and thought arc very fully illustrated from
his own words ; there arc several important
additions to our knowledge of him. ; and the
long critical chapters, especially those on
Endymion and Isabella^ are as exhaustive and
sensible as they arc unaffected,
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